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MOUNT 


This bold and singular eminence, which 
presents one of the most conspicuous objects 
on the whole coasi of Palestine, is not less 
remarkable in history than in Geography. 
There took place that remarkable scene, de- 
scribed with so much force in the 18th chap- 
ter of 1 Kings, in which the prophet Elijah 
brought the priests of Baal to a test, in the 
presence of the King of Israe! and a large con- 
course of his subjeets. On this mount the two 
rival altars were erected, and there the idola- 
ters cried to their gods from morning tll night, 
wailing in vain for fire to come down from 
heaven to burn their sacrifices ; and there the 
altar built of twelve stones to the *“ God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” soon blazed with 
mir culous fire. 

Mount Carmel is repeatedly iniroduced 
with poetical allusions in the Pible. It ts 
interesting also from its vieimity to that re- 
markable tract of country, the Plain of Es- 
draelon, the theatre of so many important 
military events at different periods of history, 
and so conspicuous among the scenes named 
in prophecy, of conflicts yet to come. Whe- 
ther we adopt the literal or the figurative 
interpretation of such passages, we cannot 
fail to read them with peculiar solemnity, and 
to regard this now neglected plain with deep 
interest. 
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CARMEL. 


Dr. Robinson says that the first sight of it 
and the neighboring regions on the west quite 
overpowered him. ‘“ The plain of Esdraelon,” 
says he, (vol. 3, p. 156,) “‘is skirted on the 
southern side by low hills, running from Jenin 
in a north-west direction, until they unite with 
an extension of the ridge of Carmel. Fur- 
ther south these hills become higher, and 
form the mountains of Samaria. It is this 
extension of Carmel towards the south-east, 
consisting of a low ridge or range of hiils, 
that separates the great southern plain along 
the coast from that of Esdraelon. Looking 
towards Carmel on the south-east side of a 
low tell, or mound, a little back from the 
plain, we could distinguish the place called 
Ta’annuk, about two and a half hours distant. 
It was said to have ruins which led the peo- 
ple to suppose it was once a large city, though 
it now contains but a few families. Ta’an- 
nuk is undoubtedly the ancient Taanak, first 
a city of the Canaanites, then allotted to Ma- 
nasseh and assigned to the Levites, and after- 
wards celebrated in the triumphal song of 
Deborah and Barak. (Joshua xii. 21; xvii. 
11; xxi. 25. Judgesi. 27; v.19. It is fur- 
ther mentioned in Scripture only in 1 Kings 
iv. 12. 

From the western end of Gilboa the author 
says, that in crossing the spur of that moun- 
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tain “‘ we had extensive views of all the ex- 
tent of the great plain spread out upon our 
left, and of the long blue ridge of Carmel be- 
yond. The prospect was charming for its 
rich fertility and beauty. Yellow fields of 
srain, with green patches of cotton and mil- 
let interspersed, checkered the landscape like 
acarpet. The plain itself was almost with- 
out villages; but on the slope of Carmel, as 
it descends 8S. E. or on hills further to the leit, 
we could distinguish several places. 

Through the Plain of Esdraelon, “ the an- 
cient Kishon,” is of old represented as pour- 
ing its waters in such abundance as to sweep 
away the troops of Sisera during the battle of 
Deborah and Barak; (Judges v. 21;) and we 
still find the same river a considerable stream, 
under the name of Mukutta, flowing along 
the base of Carmel into the bay of Akka. 
But in crossing the whole plain from Jenin to 
Nazareth, on: the 10th of June, although we 
passed several channels of some size, running 
westward, yet not one drop of water did we 
find; but this was a year of drought, and even 
now, in ordinaty seasons, during the winter 
and spring, there is an abundance of water on 
the plain flowing westward to form the Ki- 
shon. During the baitle of Mount Tabor, 
between the French and Arabs, April 15, 
1799, many of the latter are expressly said 
to have been drowned in the stream coming 
from Dubarieh, which then inundated a part 
of the plain. 





The Bread-Kruit Tree. 
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| Concluded. | 

During the bread-fruit season, the inhabi- 
tants of a district sometimes join to prepare a 
quantity of opzv. This is generally baked in 
a prodigious oven. A pit twenty or thirty feet 
in circumference is dug out; the bottom 1s 
filled with stones, logs of firewood are piled 
upon them, and the whole is covered with 
large stones. ‘The wood is then kindled, and 
the heat is ofien so intense as to reduce the 
stones toa state of liquefaction. Wheu tho- 
roughly heaied, the stones are removed to the 
sides; many hundred ripe bread-fruitare then 
thrown in, just as they have been gathered 
from the trees. and are piled up in the centre 
of the pit; a few leaves are spread upon them, 
the remaining hot stones built up like an arch 
over the heap, and the whole is covereda 
foot or eighteen inches thick with leaves and 
earth. In this state it remains a day or two; 
a hole is then dug on one side, and the parties 
to whom it belongs take out what they want, 
till the whole is consumed. Bread-fruit, 
baked in this manner, will keep good several 
weeks after the oven is opened. 

Although the general or district ovens of 
opio were in their tendency less injurious than 
the public stills often erected in the different 
districts, they were usually attended with de- 
bauchery and excess, highly injurious to the 
health and debasing to the morals of the peo- 
ple, who frequently relinquished their ordi- 
nary employment, and devoted their nights 
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and days to mere animal existence of the 
lowest kind—rioting, feasting, and sleeping, 
until the opio was consumed. Within the 
last ten years very few ovens of opio have 
been prepared: those have been compara- 
tively small, and they are now almost entirely 
discontinued. 

Another mode of preserving the bread-fruit 
is by submitting it to a slight degree of fer- 
mentation, and reducing it to a soft substance, 
which they call mahi. When the fruit 1s 
ripe, a large quantity is gathered, the rind 
scraped ofl, the core taken oui, and the whole 
thrown ina heap. In this state it remains 
until it has undergone the process of fermenta- 
tion, When it is beaten into a kind of paste. 
A hole is now dug im the ground, the bottom 
and sides of which are lined with green ¢z 
leaves; the mahiis put into the pil, covered 
over with tz leaves, and then with earth or 
stones. In this state it may be preserved 
several months; and, although rather sour 
and indigestible, it is generally esteemed by 
the natives as a good article of tood during the 
scarce season. Previous to its being eaten, it 
is rolled up in small portions, enclosed in 
bread-fruit leaves, and baked in the native 
ovens. 

The tree on which the bread-fruit grows, 
besides producing two, and in some cases 
three crops ina year, of so excellent an article 
of food, furnishes a valuable gum, or resin, 
which exudes from the bark, when punctured, 
in a thick, mucilaginous fluid, which is har- 
dened by exposure to the sun, and is servicea- 
ble in rendering water-tight the seams of their 
canoes. The bark of the young branches is 
used in making several varieties of native 
cloth. The trunk of the tree also furnishes 
one of the most valuable kinds of timber 
which the natives possess, it being used in 
huilding their canoes and houses, and in the 
manufacture of several articles of furniture. 
It is of a rich yellow color, and assumes, from 
the effects of the air, the appearance of ma- 
hogany ; it is not tough, but durable when 
not exposed to the weather. 

It is very probable that in no group of the 
Pacific Islands is there a greater variety in the 
kinds of this valuable fruit, than in the South 
Sea Islands. The several varieties ripen at 
different seasons, and the same kinds also 
come to perfection at an earlier period in one 
part of ‘Tahiti than m another; so that there 
are but few months in the year in which ripe 
fruit is not to be found in the several parts of 
this island. The missionaries are acquainted 
with nearly fifty varieties, for which the na- 
tives have distinct names—these, as collected 
by one of the first missionaries, ] have by me; 
but it is unnecessary to insert them—the prin- 
cipal are, the paea, artocarpus incisa, and the 
uru maohe, artocarpus Integrifolia. 





The Albany Knickerbocker says there are 
3000 dogs in that city, prowling about the 
streets, uaprovided for, who howl and bark to 
the great annoyance of the ctitzens. 
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TATTOOING. 
| Conciuded. | 

The Tahitian tattooing is more simple, and 
displays greater taste and elegance than either 
of the others. Though some of the figures 
are arbitrary, such as stars, circles, lozenges, 
&:. the patterns are usually taken from na- 
ture, and are often some of the most graceful. 
A cocoanut-tree is a favorite object; and I 
have often admired the taste displayed in the 
marking of achief’s legs, when | have seena 
cocoanut-tree correctly and distinctly drawn, 
its root spreading at the heel, its elastic stalk 
pencilled, as it were, along the tendon, and its 
waving plume gracefully spread out on the 
broad part of the calf. Sometimes a couple of 
stems would be twined up from the heel, and 
divided on the calf, each bearing a plume of 
leaves, 

The ornaments round the ankle, and upon 
the instep, make them often appear as if thev 
bore the elegant eastern sandal. The sides of 
the legs are sometimes tattooed from the ankle 
upwards, which gives the appearance of wear- 
ing pautaloons with ornamented seams. From 
the lower part of the back, a number of 
straight, waved, or zigzag lines rise in the 
direction of the spme, and branch oif regularly 
towards theshoulders. But, of the upper part 
of the body, the chest is the most tattooed. 
livery variety of livure is to he seen here: co- 
coanut and bread-fruit trees, with convolvolus 
wreaths hanging round them, boys gathering 
the fruit, men engaged in battie, in the man- 
ual exercise. triumphing over a fallen foe; or, 
as | have frequently seen it, they are repre- 
sented as carrying a human sacrifice to the 
temple. Every kind of animal—goats, dogs, 
fowls, and fish—may at times be seen on this 
pari of the body ; muskets, swords, pistols, 
clubs, spears, and other weapons of war are 
also stamped upon their arms or chest. 

They are not all crowded upon the same 
person, but each one makes a selection ac- 
cordmg to his faney; and | have frequently 
thouch! the tattooing on a man’s person might 
serve as an index to his disposition and his 
character. The neck ana throat were some- 
times singularly marked. ‘The head and the 
ears were also tattooed, though among the 
Tahitians this ornament was seldom applied 
to the face. 

The females used the tattoo more sparingly 
than the men, and with greater taste. It was 
always the custom of the natives to go bare- 
footed, and the feet, to an inch above the 
ankles, of the chief women, were often neatly 
tattooed; appearing as if they wore a loose 
sandal, or elegant open-worked boot. The 
arms were frequently marked with circles, 
their fingers with rings, and their wrists with 
bracelets. ‘he thin transparent skin over the 
black die often gave to the tattoo a tinge of 
blue. 

The females seldom, if eyer, marked their 
faces: the figures on their feet and hands 
were all the ornaments they exhibited. Many 
sulfered much from the pain occasioned by 
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the operation, and from the swelling and in- 
flammation that followed, which often contin- 
ued for a long time, and ultimately proved 
fatal. This, however, seldom deterred others 
from attempting to secure this badge of dis- 
tinction or embellishment of person. 

On account of the immoral practices inva- 
riably connected with the process of tattooing, 
the chiefs prohibited it altogether; and, ex- 
cepling a few foreign seamen, who often 
evince as great a desire to have some figure 
tattooed on their arms or hands as the natives 
themselves, the practice has been discontinued 
for some years. 





A Year Compared to a Book. 


A year may be compared to a hook. Every 
day isa leaf, and every seventh leaf is the 
Sabbath. The last day of every year finishes 
a volume, and every new year’s day com- 
mences anew one. On one page of every leaf 
are written our opportunities fur doing and get- 
ting good,and on the other our improvement 
of them. On one page God’s dealings with 
us—on the other our behavior toward him. 
On one page of every seventh leaf, the ser- 
mons we hear, the books we read, and the 
opportuniiies for retirement and for mental 
and spiritual improvement; on the other, the 
use we make of those opportunites. Some 
of our readers have finished eight, some ten 
volumes, and perhaps some eighteen or twen- 
tv. they are all arranged in the great uni- 
versal library, waiting for the sound of the 
last trumpet, when they will be brought forth 
and read before an assembled world. What 
frightful and alarming records will then be 
exposed !—blanks— blots—errors and crimes 
of every sort, according to the size of the vol- 
umes! Which of us would not shudder to 
have our annual volumes audibly read, or 
even to look into them ourselves? We have 
how just completed another volume; it is al- 
ready sealed, and added to those before in the 
library. No alteration can now be made. 
We cannot examine, erase, and revise it, as 
we do other books. What is written is writ- 
ten, and we must meet it at the last day as it 
now stands. All we can do is to regret what 
is wrong ia the past, and mend it in the next 
volume, if we are spared to finish it. 

| could not anticipate with composure the 
day when my books shall be read, were it not 
that in every page of the last few volumes I 
have written ‘‘ Christ crucified. ’—Religious 
Herald. 





Warmine Rartroap Cars.—A new plan to 
warm railroad cars has been adopted by the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad Company. A 
small boiler has been attached to the upper 
part of the stove in the cars—two inch copper 
pipes have been attached to this boiler, and 
these pipes have been conveyed under the 
seats; and thus, being constantly filled with 
hot water, heat is thrown out in every direc- 
tion with entire safety, and to the evident en- 
joyment of travellers. 
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The name of Le Vaillant is more worthy 
of being known to every reader, than many 
of less deserving men with which the public 
at the present day are more familiar. As we 
are about to publish an extract from his pleas- 
ing descriptions of curious African animals, 
We take pleasure in acknowledging our obli- 
gations to him for much gratification and in- 
struction, and in mentioniong him to our read- 
ers with the respect which he deserves. He 
was one of the earliest, most enthusiastic, la- 
borious and euccessful of modern scientific 
travellers, and made known to the civilized 
world many of the interesting objects found 
in the interior of southern Africa. To men- 
tion one important result of his hazardous en- 
terprises, he first proved the existence of the 
giraffe, or cameleopard, which was described 
by ancient writers, and figured in Egyptian 
pictures, but had long been classed among 
fabulous monsters. 

The following description of the Copocier 
(Sylvia Macrorier of Latham) is from the pen 
of Le Vaillant. It is to be found in the 98th 
number of Harpers’ Family Library, and also 
in their School District Library, in the Vol- 
ume on Birds, which was first published by 
the British Society for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. 

While Le Vaillant was living in a tent at 
one of his encampments in South Africa, he 
fed a pairof Capociers with titbits, until they 
entered his door daily, and even seemed to 
recognize him in the adjacent thickets as he 
passed along. ‘*The breeding season,” he 
goes on, *‘ had no sooner arrived, than I per- 
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CAPOCIER. 


ceived the visits of my two little guests to be- 
come less frequent, though, whether they 
sought solitude the better to mature their 
plans, or whether, as the rains had ceased and 
insects became so abundant that my titbits 
were less relished, { cannot tell, but they sel- 
dom made their appearance for four or five 
successive days, after which they unexpect- 
edly returned, and it was not long before I 
discovered the motives that had brought them 
back. During their former visits, they had 
not failed to observe the cotton, moss, and 
flax with which I used to stuff my birds, and 
which were always lying on my table. Find- 
ing it, no doubt, much more convenient to 
come and furnish themselves with these arti- 
cles there, than to go and pick the down from 
the branches of plants, I saw them cafry 
away in their beaks parcels of these, much 
larger in bulk than themselves. 

‘Having followed and watched them, I 
found the place which they had selected for 
constructing the cradle which should contain 
their infant progeny. Ina corner of a retired 
and neglected garden, belonging to the good 
Slaber, there grew, by the side of a small 
spring beneath the shelter of the only tree 
which ornamented that retreat, a high plant, 
called by the colonists of the Cape Capoc- 
bosche. In this shrub they had already laida 
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part of the foundation with moss, the fork of 


the branches chosen for the reception of the 
nest being already bedded therewith. The 
first materiais were laid on the 11th of Oc'o- 
ber. The second day’s labor presented a rude 
mass, about four inches in thickness, and from 
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five to six inches in diameter. This was the 
foundation of the nest, which was composed 
of moss and flax, interwoven with grass and 
tufis of cotton. 

‘‘T passed the whole of the second day by 
the side of the nest, which the female never 
quitted from the moment my windows were 
opened in the morning till near ten o’clock, 
and from five o’clock in the evening till seven. 
On the morning of the 12th, the male made 
twenty-nine journeys to my room, and in the 
evening only seventeen. He gave creat as- 
sistance to the female in trampling down and 
pressing the cotton with his body, in order to 
make it into a sort of feltwork. © 

“When the male arrived with parcels of 
moss and cottog, he deposited his load either 
on the edge of the nest, or upon branches 
within the reach of the female. He made 
four or five trips of this kind without inter- 
ruption, and then set about helping his mate 
in the execution of her work. 

‘This agreeable occupation was often in- 
terrupted by innocent and playful gambols, 
though the female appeared to be so acuvely 
and anxiously employed about her building as 
to have less relish for trifling than the male; 
and she even punished him for his frolics, by 
pecking him well with her beak. He, on the 
other hand, fought in his turn, pecked, pulled 
down the work which they had done, pre- 
vented the female from continuing her labors, 
and, in a word, seemed to tell her, ‘ You re- 
fuse to be my playmate on account of this 
work, therefore you shall not doit! It will 
scarcely be credited, that, entirely from what 
I saw and knew respecting these little alter- 
cations, | was both surprised and angry at the 
female. In order, however, to save the fabric 
from spoliation, she left off working, and fled 
from bush to bush for the express purpose of 
teasing him. Soon afterward, having made 
matters up again, the female returned to her 
labor, and the male sung during several min- 
utes in the most animated strains. After his 
song was concluded, he began again to occupy 
himself with the work, and with fresh ardor 
carried such materials as his companion re- 
quired, ull the spirit of frolic again became 
buoyant, and a scene similar to that which I 
have just described recurred. [ have wit- 
nessed eight interruptions of this kind in one 
morning. How happy birds are! They are 
certainly the privileged crea'ures of nature, 
thus to work and sport alternately as fancy 
prompts them. ) 

“On the third day the birds began to rear 
the side walls of the nest, after having ren- 
dered the bottom compact by repeatedly press- 
ing the materials with their breasts, and turn- 
ing themselves round upon them in all diree- 
tions. They first formed a plain border, which 
they afterwards trimmed, and upon this they 
piled up tufts of cotton, which was felted into 
the structure by beating and pressing with 
their breasts and the shoulders of their wings, 
taking care to arrange any projecting corner 
with their beaks so as to interlace it into the 
tissue and render it more firm. The contigu- 
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ous branches of the bush were enveloped, as 
the work proceeded, in the side walls, but 
Without deranging the circular cavity of the 
interior. This part of the nest required many 
materials, so that I was quite astonished at 
the quantity which they used. 

‘‘On the seventh day their task was finish- 
ed: and, anxious to examine the interior, [ 
determined to introduce my finger, when I 
felt an egg that had probably been laid that 
morning, for on the previous evening I could 
see there Was no egg in it, as It Was not quite 
covered in. This beautiful edifice, which 
was as White as snow, was Dine inches in 
height on the outside, while in the inside it 
was not more than five. Its external form 
was very irregular, on account of the branches 
which ithad been found necessary to enclose; 
but the inside exactly resembled a pullet’s 
egg placed with the small end upward. Its 
greatest diameter was five inches, and the 
smallest four. The entrance was two thirds 
of the whole height, as seen on the outside ; 
but within it almost reached the arch of the 
ceiling above. : 

‘‘The interior of this nest was so neatly 
worked and felted together, that it might 
have been taken for a piece of fine clotha 
little worn, the tissue being so compact and 
close that it would have been impossible to 
detach a particle of the materials without tear- 
ing the texture to pieces: yet was this only 
effected by the process which I have already 
described: and it must be confessed that it 
was a work truly admirable, considering the 
instruments of the little mechanics.” ‘ 








THE BAT. 


This bird is so common in our country, 
that it ought to be better known than it is to 
most persons, especially as it is, without rea- 
son, an object of dreadto many. There are 
causes for the general] ignorance we find pre- 
vailing, of its nature and habits. It flies 
very swiftly, and only at night, hiding during 
the day in such inaccessible or obscure re- 
treats, that we very seldom find an opportu- 
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nity to capture it, or to observe it at our lei- 
sure. When discovered at rest, as it 1s now 

and then in our houses, when it has entered 
by a door or window left open for the air on 
a summer evening, its appearance 1s so al- 

tered from that w hich it presents while in 
flight, that it seems as if it must have un- 
dergone some strange transformation. It 
then looks more like a mouse dressed in 
black gauze and whalebone than a bird. 
When found lying on the ground it is mo- 
tionless, or shows life only by opening its 
little red mouth, and uttering a spiteful, 
squeaking noise, with an attempt to bite, 
when touched. If picked up, or thrown a 
little upward, it instantly resumes its former 
character, and flies off like a shadow. 
Hence the bat has gained a character of its 
own, and is regarde d by common people 
with feelings of disgust and fear, quite differ- 
ent from those excited by any other of the 
tenants of the air. Mystery, the natural 
product of ignorance, leads many, we fear, to 
entertain a superstitious dread of this little 
animal, which is almost destitute of all 
means of inflicting the slightest injury. It 
has some little sharp teeth, it is true; but it 
has no disposition to use them to our injury, 
except in self-defence, when so placed as to 
be unable to escape. Even then, we must 
take p.ins to put our fingers almost into its 
very mouth, or it cannot reach us to do any 
harm. It is therefore never without our 
own agency, never until we become his as- 
sailant, or approach him as one, that we are 
exposed to have even our skin punctured by 
his little needle-like teeth. All the stories 
ever told to frighten girls, about the mis- 
chievous bats loving to entangle themselves 
in long hair, are wholly without foundation : 
and every shriek ever uttered in a playroom 
as the dusky intruder brushed swiftly by, has 
been thrown away. A few remarks in ex- 
planation of the nature and habits of this 
singular animal. 

The Bat is not a bird ; but, we hear it has 
wings and flies, and what else is necessary to 
make a bird? Several things: otherwise a 
fly ng fish must also be claimed as one. It 
has no fe: athers, lays no eggs; and, what is 
considered of creater importance by scien- 
tific men, it resembles the four-footed animals 


much more than bipeds in the structure of 


its body. ‘It is properly a quadruped, differ- 
ing from most others of that great division 
of the animal kingdom chiefly in having 
very long fingers and arms, with abundance: 
of skin between, which stretched out, forms 
a kind of wings, which it uses with great 


rapidity and skill, 
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At the same time. the legs are not at all 
adapted to walking. The animal has no 
power to take a step upon the ground, or 
even to raise itself enough to get its wings 
in motion. The only way in which it can 
move ona level surface, is by catching one 
of the hooks with which its thumbs are fur- 
nished, to a stick, stone. or other proje eting 
object. and then drawing itself slowly for- 
ward, until it gets upon some little elevated 
spot, or tumbles down a steep declivity, and 
thus finds room to spread its wings. Aware 
of this difficulty, the bat never willingly 
alights on the level ground or upon a floor, 
but either rests upon some nfrrow and ele- 
vated spot, or hangs itself to something high 
by one of its little hooks, so that it can drop 
when it pleases, and spread its wings while 
in the act of falling. 

We have several times listened to amusing 
descriptions given of the habits of the bats 
which inhabit the first portions of the cele- 
brated Kentucky Cave, by eye witnesses. 
After a visiter has procee ded about a quarter 
of a mile, (if we recollect the distances cor- 
rectly,) he finds the air filled with multitudes 
of bats, darting by and almost concealing 
the light of his torch. hey have their 
roosting places s. and pe rh: aps their hests also, 
near the roof, and may often be seen hang- 
ing from the top and sides, in clusters and 
. stoons, taking their rest. When disturbed 
by the noise or the smoke. they let go their 
hold. and (ly up and down in a pe fect cloud. 
After passing about a quarter of a mile fur- 
ther, they disappear and give no more an- 
™ yyance. It would seem that they prefer 
he parts of the cavern where the fewest 
rays of licht are found, but do not like total 

darkness. 

[It is commonly supposed, that bats cannot 
see in the light, and that the ‘vy fly about our 
liohted rooms without perce ving anything. 
Yet they never fly against the w: alls or the 
windows, but avoid them with the createst 
care. This fact has excited the curiosity of 
observers, and led to many experiments 
which have brought to our knowledge some 
very wonderful facts. . Strmgs were hung 
from different parts of the ce iling of a room, 
and it was found that bats, in fiyme across it 
many times, never failed to avoid them all. 
The animals were then blinded. and the ex- 
periment repeate d with the same success. 
Nets were then suspended, which they 
avoided: and, when holes were torn in them 
of sufficient size to permit their passage, 
they would dart through without hittmg the 
sides or hesitating an mstant*in their rapid 
course. For this wonderful fact no satistac- 
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tory explanation can be given. 
of the bat are broad and delicate, being thin 
and filled with nerves, which doubtless ren- 
der them highly sensible. Air, it is well 
known, is checked and thrown back by meet- 
Ing obstacles when in motion. Currents 
form counter currents. Streams of water 
have eddies, which boatmen and seamen are 
often able to make allowances for with creat 
precision, even in the darkest night. But is 
it to be imagined, that a bat, blinded and on 
the wing, can feel any change in the motion 
of the air, that may be caused by mere 
threads suspended before him? Such hovv- 
ever is declared to be the fact, by respectable 
authority. 
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EXmbassy to China. 

A brief account of Mr. Cushing’s travels is 
given in the True Sun: 

At Bombay, Mr. Cushing was the guest of 
Sir George Arthur, a former Governor of Up- 
per Canada. During the period of his brief 
stay, he found time, in company with Mr. 
Fletcher Webster, and Mr. O’Donnell, an at- 
tache of the Legation, to make an interesting 
excursion into the Mahratta country—one 
which pleased them far more than they could 
possibly have anticipated. The journey was 
made partly in coaches and partly in palan- 
Kins. They went as far as Poonah, situated 
in the south-western part of the Deccan, in 
Central Inidia, and formerly the capital of the 
Mahrattas. It is somewhat celebrated for 
having been captured, in 1803, by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and the “Iron Duke.” Here the 
travellers saw the largest cantonments of 
English troops in India, and attended a grand 
review, where the American Minister receiv- 
ed the highest military honors. They also 
visited a celebrated Brahmin temple, being 
carried there on the backs cf the sacred ele- 
phants, and escorted by the English Political 
Resident, Mr. Warden, who is favorably 
known to many of our coyptrymen, afier 
whom he inquired with great interest. 

Mr. Cushing resided in China exactly six 
months toa day, and during the whole period 
was constantly engaged in promoting the ob- 
jects of his mission. By the non-arrival of 
the St. Louis sloop of war, which lay, very 
singularly, a long time at the Cape, and 
through the continued obstacle of the northern 
monsoon, he was under the necessity of re- 
maining at Macao until the Imperial Govern- 
ment actually anticipated his movements by 
despatching a commission to him. It con- 
sisted of Tsi Yeng, an imperial delegate and 
plenipotentiary—W ang, treasurer of the pro- 
vineces of the two Kwangs, and Pwan Pwan, 
another high dignitary of state. 

T'si Yeng is a Tartar of the imperial blood, 
and the same person who negotiated with Sir 
Henry Pottinger. His name, we might as 
well state here, has been erroneously spelled 
Kying in the English newspapers. This per- 
sonage seemed to have the full confidence of 
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his sovereign, as he was appointed, with all 
the powers of a plenipotentiary, to negotiate 
with the French and American Legations, as 
soon as they arrived. 

For two weeks the two Commissioners 
were employed, day and night, with the ex- 
ception of their meal-times and a few hours 
given to repose, in discussing and arranging 
the various questions in controversy between 
the two Governments, and in negotiating the 
treaty now before the Senate of the United 
States. It was at last agreed upon and drawn 
up in Chinese and English, but finally pre- 
pared in the Tartar dialect, which 1s the lan- 
suage of the Emperor. 

lt was signed at ten o’clock at night, on 
the 3d of July last, in the Sanctuary of a 
Temple, from which the priests and their 
idols had been previously displaced, without 
the slightest hesitation, to make room for the 
Commissioner and his suite. This circum- 
stance confirms the opinion entertained by 
many residents in China, that, at the Impe- 
rial Court, there is no particular regard to any 
religion. . 





Foreign Travels—Gibraltar. 
No. 1. 

It was with feelings of awe that I surveyed 
the Rock of Gibraltar, as | approached it in 
the ships’ jolly boat, rowed by two of the 
sailors. The morning sky was clear, and 
spread a bright glow above the immense 
mountain, which still shut out the sun from 
our view, several hours after it had risen. 
The water of the whole bay over which we 
were gliding, was as smooth as glass, and so 
clear that the captain who was with us, point- 
ed at cannon balls and broken bomb-shells 
which almost pave the bottom, and had 
chafed his cables as he lay at anchor. 

The roofs of the houses and towers of 
churches were seen over the sea wall, which 
presented a row of embrazures and cannon 
three miles long, from the awful precipice on 
the left, to Europa Point on the right. We 


landed at the Moje, among crowds of English, | 


Genoese, and Barbary sailors and boatmen, 
Spanish smugglers and men of several other 
nations, scrambling to get themselves or their 
various goods, wares and merchandize into 
their boats or out of them. 

Near by was the great wall of Gibraltar, 
which has resisted the most awful bombard- 
ment and cannonade recorded in history. It 
consists of numerous forts and castles, risin 
from broad and deep trenches, and connect 
by short walls, which run in zigzags here and 
there, up tothe face of precipices of fearful 
height, and reaching to the vast ruin called 
the Moorish Castle, built in 711. Every plat- 
form thus afforded, is crowned with heavy 
cannon: and batteries stretch along in many 
places, facing the only line of approach, some- 


times with two and even three rows of artil- 


lery pointing at the solitary pedestrian, re- 
turning from Spain, and walking over light 
drawbridges which cross the ditches and the 
Inundation. 
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But this is nothing to what you seeabove, 5 with the main land. An hundred feet higher 
and which I soon visited. | meanthe fa- ¢@ is a second passage of the same nature. | 
mous excavations. At the height of 400 feet <¢ These are the Wyllis and Windsor Galleries. 
is a precipice, which has been dugoutabout 5 We afterwards walked all about the western 
twenty feet from its face in a long gallery, 2 declivity of this noble rock, by-five roads, 
through which I walked with astonishment. ¢§ which are made in long zigzags up to the 
Embrasures or port holes are cut through at summit, which is nearly 1500 feet high. The 
equal distances, at which are mounted heavy eastern side is an awful precipice, where the 
cannon, looking over the bay and the low waves break which come over the Mediter- 
sandy tongue of land which connects the rock ranean Sea from beyond the horizon. _ 
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: The British troops parade on the King’s 
ia Bastion at sunset, and there I saw a Moorish 

is merchant looking on. He had come from 
Tangier, or some other place on the opposite 


coast of Africa. His dress as very becom- 
ing—all blue. The cut shows it correctly, 
and also the dress of a Moorish lady. 
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, New Discovery in South America. 
The National Intelligencer contains a long 


letter from Mr. Picket, at Lima, commenting 
upon discoveries of very extraordinary ruins, 


a yard broad and deep, in which are found , 
bones of the ancient dead, some naked aad ¢ | 
some in cotton shrouds or blankets of very 

firm texture, though coarse, and worked with 
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said to have been found by Judge Neito, in § borders of different colors. If this description 
the province of Chachapovas, while on anex- 9} is authentic—amd we have no reason to doubt 
‘ploring expedition. In making a survey of ¢ t—this building must be the greatest build- 
the country, he,found at Ceulap, a building of ¢ ing in the world in pomt of size. We know 
a most extraordinary character, which he de- 2 of nothing in Egypt or Persia equal to it. 
scribes as a wall of hewn stone 260 feet in ¢@ From the description it must have been a vast 
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width, 3,600 in length, and 150 feet high. 
This edifice being solid in the interior for 
the whole space contained within 5,296,507 
feet of circumference, which it has, to the 
before mentioned height of 150 feet, is solid 
and levelled,and upon it there is another wall 
of 300,009 feet in circumference in this form, 
600 feet in length and 500 in breadth, with 
the same elevation (150 feet) of the lower 
wall and like it, solid and levelled tothe sum- 


mit. In this elevation, and also in that of 


the lower wall are a great many habitations 
or rooms of the same hewn stone, 18 feet 
long and 15 feet wide, and in these rooms, as 
well as between the dividing walls of the 
great wall, are found neatly constructed ditch- 
es, a:yard or two thirds in length, and a half 


— 


( 


tomb, but whether erected by the Indians, ‘¢ 


befure the Spanish discovery, or by remote 
frenerations, cannot be decided > vet the 
Judge says that the ingenious and highly 
wrought specimens of workmanship, the ele- 
cance of the cutting of some of the hardest 
stone, the ingenuity and solidity of the gigan- 
tic work, all in stone, the elegant articles of 
cold and silver, and the curious wrought 
stones found in the mounds, all satisfy. him 
that the territory was occupied by an enlight- 
ened nation, which declined in the same man- 
ner as others more modern; as Pabylon, Baal- 
bec, and the cities of Syria; and this he says 
is evidently the work of people from the old 
world, as the Indians had no instruments of 
iron to work with. 
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It is a curious fact in ornithology, that 
several sorts of hawks are so confined: by 
their nature to particular species of food, 
as to be most appropriately named after 

This is the 
pigeon-hawk, 
another 
like rea- 

This is 
probably the most in favor, or regarded 
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the birds on which they prey. 
case with the hen-hawk, the 
and the sparrow-hawk. 

which lives on fish. and. 


son. is known as the fis! 
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ne paWKS- 
partly because we feel less co 
fish than 


| 


fowls—and partly by cause, by his wonder. 


npassion for 
for birds, espe iallv domestic 
ful powers of discovering and taking his 
captives frgm their wative element, he ex- 
cites our wonder and admiration. After 
all the acute observations of science, it is 
sill an unsolved problem, how can the 
fish-hawk first perceive, and then seize the 
inhabitants of the watery world? Yet, 
While we are expressing our astonishment, 
of forming our theories to account for it, 
season after season he is seen watching 
from his lofty station, and now and then 
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folding his wings closely against his sides, 
and dropping like lightning at his unsus- 
pecting victim, with an aim which but sel- 
dom misses its mark. 

The accompanying cut presents us with 
a scene of no uncommon occurrence on 
some parts of our sea-coast and rivers, 
where the fish-hawk and _ white-headed 
eagle are found together. It has been 
copied from one of Wilson’s animated de- 
scriptions, which we shall give below, after 
introduaing a few of the most important 
points in the nature and habits of the bird, 
chiefly drawn from the work of that de- 
lightful author. 

The fish-hawk, (Falco Haliztus,) call- 
ed by Latham the Carolina Osprey, is 2 
inches in lengih, and measures 5 feet and 
3 inehes in extent—that is, across the 
spread ‘wings from tip totip. The bill is 
deep black, head chiefly white, neck and 
upper parts dee? brown, edges of the feath- 
ers lighter, shafts of the wing-quills brown- 
ish white, tail rather paler brown than the 
body, crossed with eight dark bars—whole 
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lower parts pure W hite, except the thighs 
which are striped in front, with other mi- 
nute markings particularized by Wilson. 
The legs and feet are of a light blue, very 
larze, and “ prodigiously strong,” cove “red 
with rough scales, like all other birds of 
prey; his toes are like fingers, grasping 
with great power—and the claws are long, 
smooth and sharp, and bent in complete 
semicircles. The oil-bag, which lubri- 
cates the feathers to make them water- 
proof, is uncommonly large. 

The bald buzzard of Europe is either 
the same bird, or one very much like it. 
In this country, fish-hawks are probably 
more numerous than any other species. It 
spends the winter in the southern states, 
and arrives here in the vernal equinox, 
when it commences its occupation with 
great activity. Mr. Ord saw it sitting on 
its eggs in East Florida on the 3d of March. 
Wilson says, it begins to lay in New Jer- 
sey about the first of May. Its nest is built 
of sticks. and, what is remarkable, it often 
allows the purple grakle, or crow black- 
bird, to make its: nest among the outer 
sticks of its own, even three upon one. It 
abounds along the whole coast, from Geor- 
gia to Canada; and twenty nests hive been 
counted in a mile. Its arrival is hailed 
by the fishermen as indicative of the ap. 
proach of shoals of fish. 

Near Great Egg Harbor, a piece of a 
a shad, weighing six pounds, was taken 
from one of these birds, and a flounder 
escaped from another, by st rug ‘ie which 
served the whole family of a Mr. Beasley 
for dinner. Sturgeons and other large fish 
have sometimes drifted to the shore with 
dead fish-hawks fastened to them by their 
claws, having ventured to pounce on too 
heavy or too powerful a prey. A female, 
which had lost a leg, has been known to he 
well supplied with fish by her faithful 
mate. 

The nest is built at different heights from 
the ground, between fifteen and fifty feet, 
usually on the top of a dead or dying tree. 
It is formed of sticks two or three feet long, 
and an inch or one and a half inches thie k, 
piled up four or five feet, intermingled with 
corn-stalks, mullen-stalks, sea-weeds, and 
much wet turf, being lined with dry sea- 
grass, and so well packed as often to en- 
dure the tempests uninjured, and being 
used, with occasional repairs, from year to 
year. A nest commonly contains three 
eges, which are much like hens’ eggs, but 
larger, and marked, as if by art, with 
dashes of dark brown. 


~~. 


‘‘T was told,” says Mr. Gardiner, “by a 
man of truth, that he saw an eagle rob a 
hawk of its fish, and the hawk seemed so 
enraged as to fly down at the eagle, while 
the eagle very deliberately, in the air, 
threw himself partly over on his back, and 
while he grasped with one foot the fish, ex. 
tended the other to threaten or seize the 
hawk.” 

** Soon as the Sun, great ruler of the year, 
Bends to our northern climes his bright career, 
And from the caves of ocean calls from sleep 

“The fiiny shoals and myriads of the ave 0; 

When freezing tempests back to Green! land ride, 

And day and night the equal hours divide ; 

True to the season, o’er the sea-beat shore, 

The sailing Osprey high 1s seen to soar, 
With broad unmoving wing ; and, circling slow, 
Marks each loose stragg'er in the ‘deep below ; 

Sweeps down like lightning! plunges witha roar, 

And bears his struggling victim to the shore. 

* The long-housed fisherman beholds with Joy 
The well-known signa!s of his rough employ, 
And, as he bears his nets and oars along, 
He hails the welcome season with a song 


9 


Gardiner’s Island, at the eastern extremi- 
ty of Long Island Sound, has long been a 
remarkable resort of fish-hawks. They 
build their nests unmolested, in the old 
trees, and are supposed to catch about 600 
fish daily! White eagles also inhabit the 
same place 

The intelligent projector of that fine old 
estate furnished Mr. Wilson with many in. 
teresting particulars illustrating the habits 
of this remarkable bird. 

We have only room enough remaining, 
to add the description promised of the en- 
craving, and a few lines from Wilson’s 
pen. 
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_BIOGR APEC AL. 

Sketch of the Life and Character of 

FISHER AMES. 
From President Dwight’s Travels. 

In Dedham lived the Hon. Fisher Ames. 
This gentleman was born April 9th, 1758, 
of respectable parents and was educated at 
Harvard College, where he took the de- 
gree of A. b.in 1774. He then com- 
menced the study of the law; and soon 
after. he began the practice, was regarded 
as an advocate of distinguished talents. 
In 1788, he was chosen a member of the 
Convention, for ratifying the Federal Con- 
stitution. The following year he was 
eleted a representative from the district of 
Suffolk to the national legislature; and 
was regularly re-elected during the presi- 
dency of General Washington. In all 
these situations, he distinguished himself 
by sound wisdom, most impressive elo 
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quence, immovable integrity, and exalted 
patriotism. After his speech on the neces- 
sity of making appropriations for carrying 
into effect we treaty with Great Britain, 
delivered April 28th, 1790, one of his an- 
tagonists objected to taking the vote, which 


was to decide the question at that time: 
because the house was borne away by the 


‘rom this period 
he generally declined public on 
account of the imperfect state of his health ; 
yet he several times acce ‘pte da seat at the 
council board. ‘This. 
ously done to serve his 
cratify himself. He 


power of his eloquence. 


business 


Was obvi- 
country : not to 
loved retirement: 


however, 


and delighted in his family. For public 
life. at the same time. he had little relish. 
During his retirement, however, he never 


the 
as he was. 


the interests or his 
country. Feeble he published 
within a few years before his death, a series 
of political essays, which were then Iighly 
esteemed as specimens of original thought 
and superior wisdom. Few men have so 
much good sense as Mr. 
and none with whom I have conversed, a 
mind so ready to furnish at every call the 
facts which should be remembered; the 
truths which should be declared: the ar- 
suments which should ye urged; language 
in which they might be clearly and foreibly 
expressed ; and images with which they 
might be beautifully adorned. His ima- 
cination was perhaps too brilliant, and too 
rich. 
the pictures which it drew, were ill-drawn, 
or out of place; yet it might, | think, be 
truly said, that the gallery was crowded. 
The excess was not, however, 


forgot dangers of 


A mes pr ssessed : 


the 
quence either of a detective taste, or a SO- 
licitude to shine; but the produce of a 
fancy ever creative, always exuberant, and 
exerting its powers more easily in this 
manner than in any other. ‘To speak and 
write as he spoke and wrote, was only to 
permit the thougels and images, which first 
offered themselve 
his pen. 

Mr. Ames was distinguished by a re- 
markable and very amiable simplicity of 
character. In circles where any man 
would have thought it an honor to shine, 
and where he always shone with superior 
lustre, he appeared entirely to forget him- 
self. and direct al! his observations to the 
entertainment of the company; and the 
elucidation of the subject. Wherever he 
conversed, it was impossible to fail of re- 
ceiving both instruction and delight. But 
the instruction flowed not from the strife of 
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s, to flow from his lips or 


ject both of 


It would hardly be said, that any of 
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talents, nor the ambition of being brilliant. 
Whatever was the field of thought, he ex- 
panded it; whatever was the theme of dis- 
cussion, he gave it new splendor: but the 
manner in which he did both showed irre- 


sistibly, that they were the most obvious 
and the least laborious employments of 


such an understanding and such a fancy. 

His moral character was still more esti- 
mable. His integrity appeared to be di- 
rect without effort, and without delibera- 
tion ; it appeared to be straight because it 
had never been warped: to dictate what 
was right, because it had not yet learned 
to do what was wrong. His sense of rec- 
titude, both public and personal, was not 
only exact, but delicate and exquisite. His 
patriotism was glowing. 

As a public man, Mr. Ames was an ob- 
envy and praise ; but I should 
more strongly covet his private character 

Of the inspiration of the Scriptures he 
was firmly satisfied. It ought to be ob- 
served, that although he had read exten- 
sively the ablest works on the external evi- 
dences of Revelation, yet the Divine ori- 
gin of the Scriptures was most deeply im- 
pressed on his mind by their contents. 
‘No man,” said he, ‘ever did, or ever 
will, become truly eloquent, without being 
a constant reader of the Bible, and an ad- 
mirer of the purity and simplicity of its 
language.’ Toa mind like his, it was im- 
possible that the dictates of a book thus 
regarded, should be indifferent. Accord. 
ingly, he professed publicly the religion 
which it enjoins, and adorned his profession 
with a life irreproachable. hrough the 
creat and the gay world he passed without 
a stain. Onits follies he looked with pity ; 
on its splendors with self-possession. No 
opinion, no practice was adopted by him, 
because it was fashionable. In the devo. 
tions of his closet, and in the duties of 
Christian benevolence, he found a satisfaec- 
tion, which grandeur rarely knows, and 
applause can never confer. Humble, sin- 
cere, and submissive, he often shed, in in- 
timate religious conversation, the tear of 

contrition, and lamented his want of fervor 
in his addresses to God. When his end 
was approaching, with a consciousness that 
it was near, he said ‘I have peace of mind. 
It may arise from stupidity ; but I believe 
it is founded on a belief of the gospel. My 
hope is in the merey of God through Jesus 
Christ.” The Divinity of the Savior he 
admitted without a question, and it would 


seem, from a minute investigation of the 
subject. 
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JUVENILE DE P ARTME NT. 


ieinewcrowrs atereriaiiioet: dat leaetere 

“Just fifty two years ago,’ said an qe 
man one day in Springfie ld, New Jersey, t 
a traveller who had stoppe da few mome mn 
at the stage-house, “ 1 saw General Wash- 
ington. It was the only sight I ever had of 
him in my life; but L remember him very 
well, and have thought how he appeared 
and conducted a great many times since. | 
lived in this town, and was a boy fourteen 
years old. It was the season w hen the Bri- 
tish came from Staten Island and marched 
up this way, and were driven back by our 
people after a sharp battle, a little distance 
from this spot. 

‘ | had heard they were coming, and my 
father told me 1 was going to drive a wagon 
down to the village, with thines for our ar- 
my. I was used to horses, and could drive 
a two-horse wagon, though I was only a 
small boy. All ‘the men were wanted who 
could be spared, to take their guns and join 
the soldiers. I was pleased to learn that | 
was considered manly enough to fill a man’s 
place, and was glad to do anything that 
would let another soldier go to the army, as 
well as to earn something for my father. 
When the wagon was ready I got on the top 
of the load and drove down to the street, fol- 
lowing another wagon which my father 
drove. This stage- -house was not built then, 
and several of the other buildings you see 
here have been raised since. When we 
reached the middle of the street. almost in 
front of this spot, an officer called to us to 
stop: and there we checked the horses, and 
waited sometime. There were other wagons 
near us, and a good many soldiers to be seen 
in all directions. I was glad of an oppor- 
tunity to see so much of them, and had a 
very good place, so high above the ground, 
on the top of my load. 

‘Tsawa very gay looking soldier coming 
on Caste back down yonder long hill; and 
when he reached the corner opposite, seeing 
several officers talking together under that 
same little old apple tree you see by the 
fence, which was then a young one, he 
stopped his horse, and said to them, in a 
conceited tone : 

“¢]T want to know if you can tell me 
whether the militia are to be commanded by 
contime ntal officers or not.’ 

‘Such are the orders,’ said a tall man, 
one of the persons to whom he addressed 
himselt If. 

‘ [ expected it would be so,’ said the 
ba man, strutting still more ‘that’s 
just what we are to expect, | suppose, from 
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ye Se pi paltry fellows sent here with commis- 
sions from congress. I halted my regiment 
the other side of the hill, to ask the question; 
and now, I shall go and march them home 
again.’ 

“¢ Perhaps,’ said the tall officer, ‘ you do 
not know whom you are spe aking to.’ 

‘ Yes I do, replied he, in a truly i imper- 
dikiai manner: ‘it is a good-for-nothing 
continental officer ! ’ 

‘ [ was surprised that he received no an- 
swer whatever. The tall officer did not say 
a word. Besides, I did not see that he 
showed the least sign of anger. He did not 
change his ap pearance or manners In any 
way that I could see: but slowly turning 
round, he coolly walked away, under that 
row of apple-trees to the farm house yonder, 
where he went in at the door. I followed 
him with my eyes, till he disappeared, and 
turned them again to the spot he had left 
‘The persons there remained as he had left 
them, the horseman in his saddle, just taking 
off his eyes from the farm house. He had 
been sitting in his saddle, and followed the 
stranger as | had done, till he disappeared ; 
then, after a momentary pause, he turned to 
one of the officers, and said in a lower tone. 
‘Who ts that 2’ 

‘That, he replied, 
General Washineton.’ 

* | never saw so sudden a change in the 
manners of a man in my life, as the answer 
made. He instantly dropped his reins ; and 
the first motion was to catch at his cap, 
Which he took off without the least ceremo- 
ny, and immediately squeezed under his atm. 
as if his upperimost feeling was that he was 
unworthy to wear it. His next object was 
to the cround with as little ado as 
possible: and he slid quickly down, without 
poise. I felt a curiosity to see what further 
he intended ; and found he started on a brisk 
walk, without speaking, for the farm house, 
which he quickly entered. | 

‘LT sat on my wagon, reflecting with plea- 
sure that I had seen General W ashington, 
of whom I had heard so much said. and 
whom | had SO oft lL} cl Sir | tO sre | ke ept 
thinking how wonderful it was th: at a man 
so great and so highly honored had stood 
quite unmoved, and borne such insulting 
language. I saw that he had complete con- 
trol over his temper, and that there was 
something in him quite different from what I 
should have looked for. At the same time 
I knew enough, though so young, to under- 
stand that the horseman felt ashamed of him- 
self, if not afraid of sufferme for his con- 
duct; and would have liked to know what 
he was doing in the house. It was very 


‘is His Excellency, 
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no doubt wished to excuse himself or ask . the reconciled colonel at their head, who 
yardon: but how he would be received, 1 > soon halted them at the street, and gave out 
; should have liked to know. that he awaited the orders of His Excel- 
ze ‘ It was but a few moments, however, be- 2 lency, General Washington, to m: irch the 
hes the militia colonel appeared again, with § troops under his command w he n and where 
3 amore resolute air than when I had last 2? he should please to send them.’ 
y seen him, but with his cap still under his ‘ W hen the aged man had finished his story, 
3 arm : ar hurrying back to his horse, 2 as I expected the stage-coach to arrive very 
A mounted in haste. clapped spurs in and gal- § soon, | lost no time, but walked across the 
4 loped up the long hill: and his bare head street to the apple-tree he had pointed out ; 
: soon sunk beyond it. After sitting a few § and, puttmg my hand into my pocket, took 
minutes longer, (for we had still no orders to 3 my knile, and cut off a twig from the end of 
move,) my attention was attracted by other §$ one of its branches, which I put into my 
objects nearer by me, when I heard the sound 2 hat, elk hated with me, and preserved, as a 
, of distant lively music; and looking again, § memorial of this important truth: Wash- 
saw a regiment of New Jersey militia ? wgton was not easily provoked. 
~ mi RE 5. 
y 
1 
. 
Y 
e THE MAGIC LANTERN. 
F This is one of the favorite toys of chil- 2 and then he went through the whole with 
' dren who like quiet amusements at home many very good natured remarks. The 
“ and for a very good reason. _It shows many company were much pleased, and laughed 
. strange sights on the wall, which appear the heartily at some of the queer figures. 
:. more wonderful because they are muc h To gratify his little friends still further, 
x larger even than the little box from which he allowed several to come in turn and put 
a they are made. After a good child, who the glasses through the slide with their own 
at has received a present of a magic lantern, : hands Children and grown persons also 
we has amuse d himself and his fri nds with it, § like to do things, as well as see them done; 
I he will not forget his little fri nds. They and they are mistaken, who suppose that 
a will take as much pleasur in seeing the ex- others will alw: ays be satisfied to look on or 
’ hibition as he did ; and will listen attentively, listen . and let them do all that is to be done. 
se no doubt, when he explains the uses of the No one can learn without trying ; and it is 
q different parts, and shows how they are to be > comme ndable to wish to do what is not dan- 
14 placed and moved. | > gerous or expensive or troubl some—w hat is 
Di I once knew a boy who showed his new ¢_ useful, proper and well timed. 
b magic lantern toa party of his playmates, There was another boy who showed his 
a named the parts one by one, laid them down. magic lantern, but would not allow any 
fi told the name of each. showed how it fitted | body else to touch it. For that he was called 
oe in its place, and told all he knew about the ¢ very selfish and disobliging. 
a use of it. ‘Then he appointed one to holda Now loook at the picture above, and I will 
7 lamp which was to be blown out. with a <¢ tell you some of the parts of this favorite 
am match to light it again when the exhibition toy. 
mf should elose, two to stand by the table that it is the upper part of the tin box. Bis 
td might not be overset in the dark, and the the table which it stands upon. Gis a little 
“a others on chairs in convenient places for see- lamp inside, which ts sometimes fed with 
io ing. He also requested one to draw out the spirits, but ou makesa brighter light. Olive, 
ry glasses, and put them into the box with care ; or sweet oil, does not make much smoke. 
~~ oe he i i i eee ee 
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There iS an opening to ee it out. Do not 
touch that part—it 1s soon hot. M isthe 
reflector, commonly made of tm, round and 
hollowed in hikea —_ to throw the light 
through the tube. C D, which has two 
magnifying glasses in it. At E F isan 
opening, to slide the painted glasses s through, 
upsi de down. The picture on the glass that 
is put in there, will be made on the wall, P 
O. You must try different distances, till 
vou find where the picture will look best. 
You must also have the tube pushed to- 
gether to a particular place, or the picture 
will not be distinct. 

But why do the magnifying olasses make 
the picture on the wall so much larger than 
the picture on the sliding glass? You must 
study before you can answer that. You 
must learn that part of natural philosophy 
which is Optics, which tells how we see, 
and many curious things about light. There 
is no magic in a magic lantern, nor in any- 
thing else, to a man of true learning. 


—a | 








VERSES FOR CHILDREN TO LEARN. 
LESSON 2. 


Ye are my iriends if ye do whatsoever | 
command you. 

This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another. John xv. 12, 14. 

And be ye kind one to another, tender 
hearted, forgiving one another. Eph. iv. 32. 

Children obey your parents in the Lord, for 
this is right. ph. vi. 1. 

The Son of Man is come to save that which 
was lost. Matt. xvi. 11. 

Suffer little children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. Matt. xix. 14. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy (cod with all 
thy heart, and with - thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. Matt. xxii. 37. 

Thou shalt love shee neighbor as thyself. 

Matt. xxi. 39, 

As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ve also to them likewise. Luke vi. 31. 
~ Honor thy father and mother, which is the 
first commandment with promise. 

Eph. vi. 2. 

Be ve therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. Matt. v. 48. 

Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and [ will give you rest. Matt. 
xl. 28.—Country paper. 


ScuHoot Hovsres oF THE StaTE of New 
VYorr.—There are 9.368 school houses in the 
State of New York: 969 of brick or stone. 
the rel mainder of logs or framed wood. Of 
these 3,160 were returned as in good repair, 
3.870 in eomfortable condition, and the re- 
maining 3,519 “* unfit for the reception of man 
or beast.” 
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Classical Studies. 


We extract the followng passages from a 
letter received from ‘‘ Leon,” m reply to one 
of our questions: 

It is not probable that three out of a hun- 
dred, of those Americans who have studied 
the classics in their youth, ever recur to them 
in subsequent periods of their lives, as sources 
of intellectual recreation. 

But this consideration by no means settles 
the question as to the wti/zty of those studies: 
for distaste in regard to the elassics often 
arises from the undue severity of teachers, 
and from other causes connecting unpleasant 
associations With what would be oiberwise 
agreeable: and, besides, the mind may have 
been strengthened and fertilized by books 
which are, on the whole, unattractive. 

Are classical studies, then,in our age and 
couutry, beneficial, as wsua//y pursued? The 
writer of this article would answer a question 
shaped like the foregoing one, decidedly in 
the negative. Ascommonly taught in schools, 
without reference to the abilities and powers 
of pupils, he deems them, in a great degree, 
a Waste of ime most deplorable. True it is, 
that in many cases we are unable to furesee 
accurately the particular pursuits for which 
school boys may be destined; and it is there- 
fore necessary, in selecting courses of school 
studies, LO choose such as will probably he 
the most useful in the mazporily of cases. 

In the great majority of cases, the destined 
occupations of our lads are agricultural, eom- 
mercial, or mechanical, and ther fleeting 
school days may be far better spent than in 
learning a little Latin and less Greek. 

Are the dead languages, then, useless in al] 
cases ¢ by no means. He who would de- 
vote himself to the pursuit of letters, must 
drink deeply of those ancient fountains which 
Providence only opens at distant intervals for 


enriching, by their streams, the intellects of 


men. The lawyer and the physician must be 
Latinists; the _—. must be versed in He- 
brew and Greek: but, [ repeat, the great ma- 
jority of our young fellow-countrymen and 
country-women may be far more _ profitably 
employed than in studying the dead lan- 
cuages. 

But what are the moral and religious no- 
tions of the classical authors? Their theology 
has become the mere drapery of the poet; 
their systems of ethical and political philoso- 
phy were long ago exploded; their principal 
deities were but impersonations of passion, 
pride, cruelty, and lust; their morality was 
derived from false premises : and they had, 
until the dawn of Christianity, but the fee- 
blest glimpse of popular liberty and right. 

Asa substitute for the nindines and false 
teachings of old Greece and Rome, we have 
the Divine Classic—the Bible—together with 
the literature of which it is the subject or the 
source—works which are not only adapted to 
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sharpen the powers of reasoning and to aflord 
substantial knowledge, but also to refine the 
imagination, to soften the heart, and, what 
is infinitely desirable, save the soul! 


Menpinc A TrREE.—‘Ve saw, at Isaac 
Frost’s, Newtown, a tolerably large apple- 
tree, that had the bark eaten all around by 
the mice, some years ago, and of course 
would have died without some extra pains to 
save it. Mr. Frost set a dozen scions in the 
tree, one end in the green bark and wood be- 
low, and the other above the wound. They 
all took at both ends and grew well, except- 
ing one, which took only at the bottom, and is 
forming a little tree by lself. The scionsare 
now about two inches in diameter, and are 
touching each other. Jhe tree is ina fine 
flourishing condition. This method of mend- 
ing a tree is aitended with some trouble, but 
by this simple means, which can be done in a 
few hours, a valuable tree may be saved, as 
has occasionally been the case. 


Poor CuHILDREN.—lIt 1s proposed to estab- 
lish a society lor the promotion of the emi- 
gration of poor children, of both sexes, from 
the city of New York to the interior of this 
State, and to the western states and territo- 
ries, with a view to bind them out to the pur- 
suit of agriculture and such other occupations 
as the children may choose—with the usual 
stipulations for their education and protection. 

Thousands of the best citizens in the inte- 
rior would gladly incorporate these children 
of tender age into their families, if conveyed 
to their vicinity. The ladies are the more 
faithful guardians of orphans and apprenticed 
children in their respective neighbourhoods. 
A cruel or unjust master or mistress would 
rather encounter courts and juries than the 
anathemas of a country tea party. 

Com. Advertiser. 


A good example has been set by the Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin territory : 
To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit a communication of the Hon. 
J. H. Crawford, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, recommending legislative action against 
the introduction of ardent spirits among the 
Indians. | most cordiaily concur in the ne- 
cessity of some legislation on this subject, 
which shall arrest the evil complained of, and 
protect the Indians from the destructive ef- 
fects of the traffic. 


N. P. TALLMADGE. 





AnotHer Fryinc Macatne.—The Cincin- 
nati Gazette says that a patent has been ob- 
tained, by J. H. Pennington, for a machine to 
navigate the air. It consists of ten section 
balloons, acar and a steam engine. The en- 
gine, of one anda half horse power, it is pro- 
posed to place in the upper story of the car 
appended to the balloons. The steering pow- 
er is a rudder or oar connected with the bot- 
tom of the balloon. 
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Speitittine Rocks sy Licgutninc.—A London 
paper mentions an instance which lately oc- 
curzed in Prussia, where, in order to get rid 
of an enormous rock, and to avoid the ordi- 
nary expense of the undertaking, a deep hole 
was bored into the rock, into which was fixed 
a bar of iron twenty-eight feet high, for the 
purpose of attracting lightning. After which, 
it is stated, on the first thunder storm, the 
rock was shattered into fragments. 





GEOLOGY oF THE UNnitTep States.—lIn the 
lecture on the Geology of the United States, 
delivered by the celebrated Mr. Lyell, he 
stated that the Ohio coal field extends fora 
length of seven hundred miles, and that of 
Illinois is larger than the whole of England. 
The coal is formed in workable beds of con- 
siderable thickness; and in one instance there 
is a bed of coal forty-six feet thick, which 
comes up to the surface, and is quarried like 
stone. 


Late-t from Eingland,. 
The ship Hibernia arrived here on Thurs- 


day, with dates to Feb. 4th, but no important 
news. 





The Butter Hospital for the Insane is to be 
immediately organized at Providence, R. I. 





Of 9000 blind persons in the United States, 
only 400 are enjoying the benefit of instruc- 
tion. 





Did you ever see a person pare an ap- 
ple or a pear with a pair of scissors ? 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘“Littett’s Living Ace.” —This is a most 
popular and valuable weekly compendium of 
much of the best matter in the British maga- 
zines; it has. reached its 42d number, and is 
conducted by Mr. Littell—tor twenty years 
the editor of a monthly magazine, the ‘* Mu- 
seum,’’ which maintained a deserved reputa- 
tion. The ‘“ Living Age” has no rival of its 
kind—and is not likely to have one—forming 
62 large octavo pages weekly, at the low 
price of 124 cents. We expect occasionally 
to avail ourselves of its capacious and inte- 
resting pages for the benefit of our readers. 


_ _ —— —_—-— 


ExcELLENT Booxs ror Curupren. — The 
‘Peep of Day,’ ‘Line upon Line,” and 
‘« Precept upon Precept,” are three little books 
republished here by Mr. Taylor, (Brick Church 
Session Room, Nassau street,) from an anony- 
mous, but very successful English author. 
They are written in a style admirably 
adapted to young children; and experience 
proves that they produce favorable impres- 
sions upon the memory and the feelings. 
Such works may well be regarded as treas- 
ures in the family. It is a matter of public 
interest to substitue them for the pernicious 
books now so extensively in use. 
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From the Christian Observer, 
I Wish I Were a Child. 


‘“My joys are with mv childhood’s years—my 
childhood’s sunny track.” — Waterman. 


I wish | were a child, 

As in those jong lost years, 
When Mem’ry was unstained 
By saa regretiul tears, 

And Hope, untaugh: by Time, 
Sprang jvrih on fearless wing— 
‘7’ Pome : 4 

The Present one bright noon, 
They—twilight and day-spring. 


I knew not then the pain 

O! weeping o’er the past— 
That [ cannot eflace 

Th blots pon it cast— 

Of gneving bitterly 

Beeause their stuins do still 
Reach me, despite my hate, 
And hope, and wish, and will. 


I knew not then the dread 

Of trusting future dreams, 

That glow in distance bright, 
But fade midst dawning beams— 
The sadness of the ‘thought, 
Though | weave others bright, 
Morn may behold them fair, 

But where are they at night? 


Nor was the Present then 

A silver thread to me, 

’T wixt past and future strained ; 
>T was one b oad golden sea! 
And all uaruffied. save 

Ry griefs that childhood knows; 
A'‘as! I would that mine 

Were mimic griefs like those. 


I would [ werea child! 
As in those happy vears, 
The Past. the Future, bright, 
Undimmed by bitter tears, 
The presen’, beautifu’, 
U dimmed by cloud or stain— 
Oh, would | were a chdd— 
A ehild—a chtid—again ! 
Eu DespicHapDo. 


From the Western Christian Advocate. 
Lines Written in a®- raveeyard. 
The suo was sink ng in splendor away— 
Sinking in waves of cold; 
But still threw biek hie mellow ng ray, 
As ifhe would for a m ment stey, 
And more of his glories uafold. 


Around me were scattered the graves of the dead, 
Man, of whom l had known; 

Their histories brief might thus be read: 

‘“ They lived a momenui—existence fled— 
They into their graves Were thrown ” 


And my thoughts went back to the homes once 
glad 
With the presence of kindred dear, 
And | saw the father and mother sad, 
Brother and sister no comfort had, 
For their friend was slumbering here. 


And then [ thought how cold and drear 
This world would soon become, 
Ifthe F wher of mercies retused to cheer 
The wo struck bearts of his chi dren here, 
in their pilgrimage to the tomb 
S. STOVER. 
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What is Time’ 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


“ Know’st thou me not 2” the deep voice cried ; 
“So long enjoved, so oft misused: 
Alternate, in thy fickle pride, 
Desired, neglected and abused. 


* Before my breath, like blazing flax, 


Man and his marvels pass aw’y; 
And changing empires wane an:' wax, 
Are founded, flourish, and decay 


“Redeem my hours—the space is brief, 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver; 
And measureless thy joy or grief 


When Time and thou shalt part forever.’ 
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Address of an Old Man to his Companions. 


Oh, my coevals! remnants of yourselves! 


Poor human ruins tottering o’er the grave! 

nall we—shall aged men, like aged trees— 

trike deeper their vile root, and c’oser cling, 

til] more enamored of thi~ wretched soil ? 

Shell our pale, withered hands be still stretched out, 

Trembling at once with eagerness ad age— 

With avarice and convulsions grasping hard ? 

Gras: ing at air'~for what hac earth beside ? 

Man wants but little, nor that little long : 

How soon mus’ he resign his very dust, 

Which frugal nature lent him for an hour! 
Youne. 
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On hearing of a Gentleman's Pocket being Picked of 
his Watch. 
He that would wear a watch—this he must do: 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too. 


By Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
Tom’s cvach and six ! whither in such haste going ? 
But a short journey—to his own undoing. 
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=“? The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciaiion are about erecting a building for their accommo- 
dation and are desirous to have it combine elegance 
and utiitv in the greatest degree. within their me: ns. 

[tis proposed to have the building measwe 100 bv 
SO feet on the ground floor: the first floor to be six 
feet ubove the sidewalk; the first story divided so as to 
give one Hat of about half its size, and toree other 
rooms; the second story to be devoted to one Hall, 
wiih convenient aresugements for scientific and other 
lectures, coneerts Xe ‘The building to be constructed 
of granite of the best qualitv—the cost not to exceed 
eghty thousand dollars. They adveriise for con- 
tractors 


THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 

AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
[s published week VY, al the office of the New Y ork 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,’ or, to subseribers receiving il by 
mail and paying in advance, $1 a yesr. The postage 
is One cent a number for al! parts of the State, or within 
100 miles of the citv, and one and a half cents for 
greater distances. Persons forwarding the money for 
five Copies, will receive asixth eratis Editors known 
to have published this adverus» ment, with an editorial 
notice of the work. will be Supplied with it for one 
year. By the quantity, $2 a bundred. The work will 
form a volume of 502 pages annuselly. 
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We particularily request the public to remember that 
RO persue is author Zed to receive monte Vy in advance 
(or this paper, except the Editor or Publishers. 
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